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undergraduates. The overview is followed by a compendium of tables describing 
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characteristics, financial aid receipt, participation in community service, 
and remedial coursetaking. The estimates in this report were produced using 
the National Center for Education Statistics Data Analysis System, a 
microcomputer application that allows users to specify and generate tables 
for the NPSAS: 2000 undergraduate survey. This profile suggests that the 
post secondary education system in the United States offers opportunities to a 
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however, gaining access to postsecondary education does not necessarily lead 
to obtaining a degree or certificate. (Contains 9 figures, 45 tables, and 17 
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Executive Summary 



Postsecondary education in the United States 
encompasses a wide array of educational opportu- 
nities and programs. U.S. undergraduates attend 
postsecondary institutions that range from 4-year 
colleges and universities offering programs lead- 
ing to baccalaureate and higher degrees to private 
for-profit vocational institutions offering occupa- 
tional training of less than 1 year. This report pro- 
vides a detailed statistical overview of the 
approximately 16.5 million undergraduates en- 
rolled in all U.S. postsecondary institutions in 
1999-2000. Preceding the detailed statistical ta- 
bles is a discussion of the undergraduate popula- 
tion’s diversity and the possible impact of this 
diversity on persistence in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

This report is based on data from the 1999— 
2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:2000), a survey representing all students 
enrolled in postsecondary education in 1999- 
2000. 

Who Were 1999-2000 
Undergraduates? 

Taking into account enrollments at all U.S. 
postsecondary institutions, women comprised 56 
percent of undergraduates in 1999-2000 (figure 
A). Minority students represented about one-third 
of the total undergraduate population, including 
12 percent Black, 11 percent Hispanic, and 5 per- 
cent Asian. 1 Roughly 2 percent of undergraduates 



Census categories for race and ethnicity were used in the 
NPSAS survey, which included the terms “Black or African 



were either American Indian/Alaska Natives (0.9 
percent) or Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Island- 
ers (0.8 percent). And about 2 percent indicated 
that they were of more than one race. 

Among Hispanic undergraduates, Mexican, 
Mexican American, or Chicano students made up 
the largest group (55 percent versus 4 to 27 per- 
cent for other Hispanic groups). Among Asian 
undergraduates, Chinese students made up the 
largest group (25 percent versus 3 to 13 percent 
for other Asian groups). 

While a majority of undergraduates were 
younger than 24, about one in four were 30 or 
older. The average age of undergraduates was 26 
and the median age was 22. 

About 7 percent of undergraduates were not 
U.S. citizens. Of these noncitizens, 5 percent were 
permanent residents, and 2 percent were foreign 
students. Undergraduates who were bom in an- 
other country, immigrated to the United States, 
and became citizens comprised 4 percent of un- 
dergraduates (figure B). One in ten undergradu- 
ates were bom in the United States but had at least 
one foreign-bom parent. In addition, 13 percent of 
undergraduates spoke a language other than Eng- 
lish in the home while growing up. 



American” and “Hispanic or Latino.” By convention, the 
terms Black and Hispanic are used in the text. Unless other- 
wise noted, when discussing race, Black and White estimates 
do not include individuals of Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Figure A —Percentage distributions of 1999-2000 undergraduates, by gender, age, and race/ethnicity 



Gender 



Age 



Women 




Men 




Average age = 26 



Race/ethnicity 

Black, non-Hispanic 

Hispanic* 



White, non-Hispanic 




Asian 

1% American Indian/ Alaska Native 
1% Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander 
1% Other 

2% More than one race 



♦Priority was given to Hispanic ethnicity regardless of race chosen. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 



Students who were parents made up 27 percent 
of undergraduates, 2 including 13 percent who 
were single parents. 3 While women were more 
likely to be single parents (16 percent), 9 percent 
of unmarried men also reported having depend- 
ents. 



2 This is the percentage of financially independent under- 
graduates who reported having dependents other than a 
spouse. Therefore, it includes a small number of students 
having dependents other than children (3.7 percent), such as 
elderly parents or relatives whom they support, 
identified as financially independent students who were not 
married (including divorced or separated students) and who 
reported having dependents other than a spouse. 



When asked to report on a series of disabling 
conditions or difficulties with basic physical ac- 
tivities, 9 percent of undergraduates reported 
having some such condition or difficulty. 4 How- 
ever, when asked specifically, “Do you consider 
your- 



4 Includes students who reported having a “long-lasting” con- 
dition such as blindness, deafness, or a severe vision or hear- 
ing impairment; who reported having a condition that limits 
“one or more of the basic physical activities such as walking, 
climbing stairs, reaching, lifting, or carrying”; or who re- 
ported having any other physical, mental, or emotional condi- 
tion that lasted 6 or more months and difficulty doing one of 
the following five activities: getting to school, getting around 
campus, learning, dressing, or working at a job. 
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Figure B— Percentage distributions of 1999-2000 undergraduates, by citizenship, home language, parenthood, and disability status 



U.S. citizenship 



Home language (spoken in the home while growing up) 




Parenthood 



Have children 



or dependents 1 




(13%) 

Single parents 



Disability status 
Any 

disability 
reported' 
9% y 




Consider 
self "to 
have 

disability"' 

(4%) 



dependents do not include spouse. 

includes students who reported having a "long-lasting" condition such as blindness, deafness, a severe vision or hearing impairment, a condition that 
limits "one or more of the basic physical activities such as walking, climbing stairs, reaching, lifting, or carrying" or who responded they had any other 
physical, mental, or emotional condition that lasted six or more months and who had difficulty doing one of the following five activities: getting to 
school, getting around campus, learning, dressing, or working at a job. Does not include an additional 2 percent who responded "yes" to the questions 
about conditions lasting 6 or more months, but did not report a specific difficulty with one of the five listed activities. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. Estimates include a small percentage of students in Puerto Rico. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 



seif to have a disability?” the proportion who re- Where Undergraduates Enroll and 

sponded “yes” was considerably lower (4 per- What They Study 

cent). 

In 1999-2000, where undergraduates were en- 
rolled and how much time they spent in the class- 
room was related to their age and life 
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circumstances (table A). Older undergraduates, 
who are more likely to have family and work re- 
sponsibilities, were concentrated in public 2-year 
colleges (often called “community colleges”) and 



they were very likely to attend on a part-time ba- 
sis. Younger undergraduates were more likely to 
be enrolled in 4-year institutions and to attend full 
time. For example, 56 percent of undergraduates 



Table A.— Percentage of 1999-2000 undergraduates attending selected types of institutions, and percentage distribution of 
undergraduates attending full time and part time 





Institution attended 


Attendance status 


Student characteristics 


4-year 
public 
and private 
not-for-profit 


Public 

2-year 


Private 

for-profit 


Exclusively 

full-time 


Mixed 
full-time 
and part-time 


Exclusively 

part-time 


Total 


45.4 


42.1 


4.9 


49.3 


16.3 


34.5 


Gender 


Male 


46.4 


42.1 


4.5 


50.1 


15.9 


34.0 


Female 


44.6 


42.2 


5.2 


48.6 


16.6 


34.9 


Race/ethnicity 


White, non-Hispanic 


47.5 


41.3 


3.8 


49.5 


16.2 


34.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


39.3 


44.4 


7.8 


49.6 


15.1 


35.3 


Hispanic* 


39.9 


44.7 


8.5 


47.0 


16.2 


36.8 


Asian 


48.3 


39.0 


4.3 


51.4 


19.3 


29.3 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


35.1 


53.4 


2.9 


44.2 


18.6 


37.3 


Native Hawaiian/ 


Other Pacific Islander 


39.6 


46.9 


5.6 


46.3 


17.3 


36.4 


Other 


42.1 


40.4 


4.5 


53.7 


17.8 


28.5 


Age 


18 or younger 


52.0 


38.0 


3.5 


72.0 


11.1 


16.9 


19-23 years 


55.4 


32.3 


3.8 


63.0 


18.1 


18.9 


24-29 years 


38.9 


45.8 


8.1 


38.0 


18.0 


44.1 


30-39 years 


30.6 


56.1 


6.3 


26.9 


15.8 


57.3 


40 years or older 


26.3 


63.4 


4.1 


18.3 


11.4 


70.4 


Dependent family income in 1998 
Less than $20,000 49.3 


36.1 


6.1 


68.4 


14.5 


17.1 


$20,000-39,999 


53.5 


34.4 


3.4 


64.6 


17.0 


18.5 


$40,000-59,999 


56.6 


33.6 


2.3 


65.6 


17.1 


17.3 


$60,000-79,999 


59.0 


31.1 


2.1 


67.0 


17.5 


15.5 


$80,000-99,999 


63.5 


25.8 


1.7 


66.7 


18.8 


14.5 


$100,000 or more 


67.3 


23.2 


1.0 


70.5 


15.5 


14.0 



♦Priority was given to Hispanic ethnicity regardless of race chosen. 



NOTE: Percentages in columns 1-3 do not add to 100 because students in other institution types and those attending more than 
one institution are not shown. Percentages in columns 4-6 do not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 
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in their thirties and 63 percent of those 40 or older 
attended community colleges, while 55 percent of 
those ages 19 to 23 were enrolled in 4-year insti- 
tutions. Moreover, 57 percent of undergraduates in 
their thirties and 70 percent of those 40 or older 
attended exclusively part time, while 63 percent of 
those ages 19 to 23 attended exclusively full time. 

While women attended postsecondary educa- 
tion in greater numbers than men, no overall dif- 
ferences by gender were detected in the level of 
institution attended or in part-time or full-time 
attendance status. For example, 45 percent of 
women and 46 percent of men attended 4-year 
institutions (public and private not-for-profit in- 
stitutions combined). 5 Across all postsecondary 
institutions, 50 percent of men and 49 percent of 
women attended exclusively full time. 

Some differences in patterns of enrollment at 
different types of institutions were found relative 
to racial/ethnic groups. For example, 39 percent of 
Black undergraduates attended 4-year institutions, 
compared with 48 percent of White students. 6 
Black and Hispanic undergraduates were more 
likely than White undergraduates to attend private 
for-profit institutions, though the proportions were 
relatively small (8 percent of Black and 9 percent 
of Hispanic students, compared with 4 percent of 
White students). 

Where undergraduates enrolled differed by in- 
come level. Among dependent undergraduates, 7 
for example, the rate of attending 4-year institu- 
tions rose with each successive level of family 



5 Men were slightly more likely than women to attend public 
4-year institutions, however (33 versus 31 percent). 

6 While it may also appear that Hispanic undergraduates are 
less likely than White undergraduates to attend 4-year institu- 

tions (40 percent versus 48 percent), there was not enough 
statistical evidence to draw this conclusion, 
dependent undergraduates are those who are under 24 years 
old and who are financially dependent on their parents. 



income. The opposite pattern occurred for public 
2-year institutions: as family income levels rose, 
the rate of dependent undergraduates who at- 
tended public 2-year institutions declined. 

Degree Program 

The patterns of participation in degree pro- 
grams paralleled the level of institution under- 
graduates attended. In particular, those who 
attended either public 2-year institutions or private 
for-profit vocational institutions tended to be en- 
rolled in either associate’s degree or vocational 
certificate programs, while those enrolled in 4- 
year institutions were enrolled almost exclusively 
in baccalaureate programs. 

About 44 percent of undergraduates were in 
baccalaureate programs, and 38 percent were in 
associate’s degree programs (table B). In addition, 
12 percent were working toward a vocational cer- 
tificate, while 7 percent were not working toward 
any postsecondary credential. 

Older students, who were more concentrated in 
community colleges, were more likely than their 
younger counterparts to be working toward an as- 
sociate’s degree. This was particularly true for 
students in their thirties, among whom 45 percent 
were in associate’s degree programs, compared 
with 33 percent of students ages 19 to 23. Under- 
graduates in the oldest age group (40 or older) 
were more likely than undergraduates overall to be 
taking courses that were not leading to any degree 
or certificate (16 percent versus 7 percent). 

The relatively short time frame of vocational 
certificate programs may attract students with 
limited time. This may have been the case for un- 
dergraduates with children (including single par- 
ents), 20 percent of whom were enrolled in 
vocational 
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Table B — Percentage distribution of 1999-2000 undergraduates, by undergraduate degree program 



Student characteristics 


Certificate 


Associate's 

degree 


Bachelor's 

degree 


No 

undergraduate 

degree 


Total 


12.1 


37.5 


43.8 


6.6 


Gender 


Male 


12.3 


36.4 


44.5 


6.7 


Female 


12.0 


38.4 


43.2 


6.5 


Race/ethnicity 


White, non-Hispanic 


10.4 


36.7 


46.2 


6.7 


Black, non-Hispanic 


18.2 


39.8 


37.2 


4.8 


Hispanic* 


16.5 


41.0 


36.3 


6.3 


Asian 


9.6 


32.1 


49.2 


9.1 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


12.8 


48.6 


28.5 


10.2 


Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander 


14.6 


39.8 


38.0 


7.6 


Other 


11.8 


38.3 


44.2 


5.6 


Age 


18 or younger 


7.8 


36.8 


49.5 


5.9 


19-23 years 


7.2 


33.2 


55.7 


3.9 


24-29 years 


14.4 


42.1 


36.6 


6.9 


30-39 years 


20.1 


44.9 


26.9 


8.1 


40 years or older 


22.9 


40.2 


21.4 


15.5 


Dependents other than spouse 


None 


9.2 


34.7 


50.1 


6.0 


One or more 


20.1 


45.3 


26.5 


8.1 


Single parent 


No 


10.9 


36.2 


46.4 


6.5 


Yes 


20.1 


46.0 


26.7 


7.2 



♦Priority was given to Hispanic ethnicity regardless of race chosen. 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 



certificate programs, compared with 12 percent of 
undergraduates overall. 

Field of Study 

Among undergraduates with a declared major 
(90 percent had declared a major), the largest pro- 
portions majored either in business-related fields 
(19 percent) or arts and humanities (18 percent). 
Eight to 10 percent majored in each of the fol- 



lowing: social and behavioral sciences, computer 
science, education, health, and other technical or 
professional fields. No more than 6 percent ma- 
jored in any other field. 

Historically, women have outnumbered men in 
education and health, while men have outnum- 
bered women in computer science and engineer- 
ing. The same patterns were found among 1999- 
2000 undergraduates: 2 percent of women versus 
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11 percent of men majored in engineering, and 6 
percent of women versus 13 percent of men ma- 
jored in computer and information sciences. In 
contrast, 1 1 percent of women versus 4 percent of 
men majored in education, and 15 percent of 
women versus 4 percent of men majored in health. 
In the likelihood of majoring in business, how- 
ever, no differences were detected between men 
and women or among racial/ethnic groups. 

Age was also related to field of study. Under- 
graduates who were 30 or older were more likely 
than those 23 or younger to major in computer 
science fields and less likely to major in social and 
behavioral sciences. 

Undergraduate Diversity and The 
Risk of Leaving Postsecondary 
Education 

The 1999-2000 undergraduates were examined 
with respect to seven risk factors previously found 
to be negatively associated with persistence and 
degree attainment (Horn and Premo 1995). The 
risk factors include: delaying enrollment by a year 
or more, attending part time, being financially in- 
dependent (for purposes of determining eligibility 
for financial aid), having children, being a single 
parent, working full time while enrolled, and be- 
ing a high school dropout or a GED recipient. 
These risk factors involve enrollment patterns, 
family and financial status, and high school 
graduation status. From this perspective, the risk 
factors are highly related to characteristics of a 
diverse undergraduate population as described in 
this study, and some (such as parenthood) are one 
and the same. 



In 1999-2000, three-quarters of all under- 
graduates reported at least one risk factor (table 
C). Overall, the average number of risk factors 
reported by all undergraduates was 2.2. More risk 
factors were reported by Black students (2.7), 
American Indian/Alaska Native students (2.8), and 
Hispanic students (2.4). The same was found for 
students with disabilities, who averaged 2.6 risk 
factors. 

Based on their risk profile, parents are at 
greater risk than other undergraduates (i.e., they 
are financially independent, have children, and 
may be single parents). Undergraduates with chil- 
dren or other dependents averaged 4.3 risk factors, 
and single parents averaged 4.7 risk factors. 

Because female undergraduates were more 
likely than male undergraduates to be parents, 
they averaged more risk factors (2.3 versus 2.1). 
However, because men were more likely to work 
full time, no differences were detected between 
men and women in their overall likelihood of 
having at least one risk factor (75 percent). 

According to a study of persistence in post- 
secondary education (Berkner, Cuccaro-Alamin, 
and McCormick 1996), 64 percent of beginning 
students with one risk factor persisted in their 
postsecondary program or completed a degree or 
vocational certificate within 5 years, compared 
with 43 percent of those with three or more risk 
factors. Thus, among 1999-2000 undergraduate 
students with three or more risk factors, at least 
half might be expected to leave postsecondary 
education without completing a degree or certifi- 
cate. 8 



8 The time frame of the persistence survey was 5 years, so it is 
possible that some students could return after 5 years. 



Table C— Percentage of 1999-2000 undergraduates with various risk factors, and the average number of risk factors 
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Conclusions 

This profile of 1999-2000 undergraduates sug- 
gests that the postsecondary education system in 
the United States offers opportunities to a diverse 
group of individuals. Indeed, the admissions poli- 
cies of most community colleges and some 4-year 
colleges — combined with federal, state, and insti- 
tutional financial aid — have provided access to 
postsecondary education for individuals of widely 
varying backgrounds and resources. Despite such 



enrollment opportunities, however, gaining access 
to postsecondary education does not necessarily 
lead to obtaining a degree or certificate. In fact, as 
the diversity of the undergraduate population 
broadens, it is possible that the rate of leaving 
postsecondary education without a degree will 
increase. Accommodating an undergraduate 
population that carries a substantial risk of attri- 
tion will be a continuing challenge to postsecon- 
dary education institutions. 



Foreword 



This report profiles undergraduates who were enrolled in U.S. postsecondary institutions in 
the academic year 1999-2000. It is based on data from the 1999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000), the fifth in a series of surveys conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Each NPSAS survey is a comprehensive nationwide study to determine how 
students and their families pay for postsecondary education. 

The report begins with an overview that describes the demographic diversity of the under- 
graduate population. In particular, it documents gender, age, race/ethnicity, parenthood, and the 
disability status of undergraduates. The overview is followed by a compendium of tables that de- 
scribes in detail all undergraduates with respect to enrollment, student characteristics, financial 
aid receipt, participation in community service, and remedial coursetaking. 

The estimates presented in the report were produced using the NCES Data Analysis System 
(DAS), a microcomputer application that allows users to specify and generate tables for the 
NPSAS :2000 undergraduate survey. The DAS produces the design-adjusted standard errors nec- 
essary for testing the statistical significance of differences in the estimates. For more information 
on the DAS, readers should consult appendix B of this report. 
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To some extent, the undergraduate student population mirrors the changing profile of the 
U.S. population, especially with respect to participation by certain racial/ethnic groups and by 
older students. Between 1976 and 1995, undergraduate minority enrollments increased from 17 
to 26 percent of all undergraduate students enrolled in the fall term (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion 2000, p. 13). The increase in minority enrollment was largely due to the growth of the 
Asian/Pacific Islander and Hispanic student populations; both groups increased about 4 percent- 
age points over the two decades. In addition, the immigrant population may also be contributing 
to campus and minority population growth. In 1980, about 6 percent of U.S. residents were for- 
eign bom; in 1990, the same was true for 8 percent, and by 2000, one-in-ten U.S. residents were 
bom in another country (Gibson and Lennon 1999, table 1; Lollock 2001). 

The growth of the nation’s adult population along with society’s “increasing focus on eco- 
nomic development, international competition, and the need for skilled and knowledgeable 
workers,” has contributed to the growth of older students entering or returning to college (Don- 
aldson and Ross-Gordon 1992, p. 23). According to Justiz (1994), “[w]hile we have long been 
known as a ‘youthful’ nation, the data demonstrate that we are getting older” (p. 3). 1 All these 
demographic shifts in the population have contributed to greater cultural, racial, and ethnic diver- 
sity among undergraduates. 

The undergraduate population has also become increasingly female. In 1980, women’s en- 
rollment exceeded that of men and has grown at a faster rate than their male counterparts since 
then (U.S. Department of Education 2001b). By 1996, women made up 57 percent of the under- 
graduate population (Horn and Berktold 1999), and enrollment projections through 2010 indicate 
that women’s enrollment “will reach new highs” (U.S. Department of Education 2001a, p. 10). 
While the data show a remarkable gain in women’s college attendance rates, King (2000) points 
out that the overall gender gap statistics “mask tremendous differences by academic level, age, 
race/ethnicity, and income” (p. 7). In particular, women are more likely to be in the oldest age 
groups, to be Black, and to be in the lowest income groups. For example, in 1996, among under- 
graduates in their thirties, women constituted 62 percent of the total undergraduate population. 



1 While the number of older students had been growing at a faster rate than younger students throughout the 1980s and early 
1990s, the pattern has changed: between 1990 and 2000, the rate of growth for undergraduates under the age of 25 was about 8 
percent, while the rate of growth for those 25 or older was about 7 percent (U.S. Department of Education 2001b, table 175). 
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and among those age 40 or older, they made up 65 percent (Horn and Berktold 1999). Further- 
more, King (2000) found that the gender disparity was greater for low-income students than for 
their middle- and high-income counterparts and that “as income increases, the gender gap disap- 
pears or reverses itself to favor males” (pp. 9-10). 

In addition to demographic changes, the passage of the Amendments to the Individuals with 
Disabilities Act (IDEA) in 1997 and the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) in 1990 have 
catalyzed an increase in postsecondary enrollment among students with disabilities (Horn and 
Berktold 1999). In 1995-96, about 6 percent of undergraduates replied yes to the question “do 
you have any disabilities such as hearing, speech mobility impairment, a learning disability, or 
visual problems that can’t be corrected with glasses?” (Horn and Berktold 1999, p. iii). These 
students were more likely than their peers without disabilities to be older and more likely to be 
financially independent and to have dependents of their own. Moreover, students with disabilities 
were less likely to be academically qualified for admission to a 4-year institution and more likely 
to have lower college GPAs. Consequently, students with disabilities had higher attrition rates. 
The positive findings of this study, however, indicated that students with disabilities who earned 
a bachelor’s degree had similar full-time starting salaries and were just as likely as their peers 
without disabilities to report that their current job was related to their bachelor’s degree. 

Most educators believe that, “a diverse student body enhances the environment for learning, 
enriches intellectual dialogue, and helps students develop the mutual respect vital to the effective 
functioning of our civic life” (Camevale and Fry 2000, p. 45). While a diverse environment may 
help broaden students’ perspectives, nontraditional students may feel alienated in an environment 
that has been long geared to predominately White, middle-class and recent high school graduates 
(Hurtado et al. 1999). Although the data indicate gains in access, retention of minority students in 
postsecondary education has not followed suit. With the exception of Asian undergraduates, mi- 
nority groups consistently lag behind their White counterparts in their educational attainment 
(U.S. Department of Education 2000, table 265; Sanchez 2000, p. 35). At the same time, research 
has shown that when students receive rigorous academic preparation in high school, the gaps in 
outcomes between disadvantaged students and their more advantaged counterparts tend to close 
(Horn and Kojaku 2001; Warburton, Bugarin, and Nunez 2001). 



Purpose and Organization of Report 

After relatively slow enrollment growth between 1993 and 1998 (U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation 2001b, table 188), the undergraduate population is projected to grow sharply in the next 
decade, especially at 4-year institutions and among full-time students (U.S. Department of Edu- 
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cation 2001a, p. 10). What does the undergraduate population look like at the turn of the century? 
This report addresses the question. 

This report is designed to provide a detailed statistical overview of the approximately 16.5 
million undergraduates enrolled in all U.S. postsecondary institutions between July 1, 1999 and 
June 30, 2000. Postsecondary education encompasses educational programs from those at 4-year 
colleges and universities, which extend through doctoral and first-professional programs, to for- 
profit vocational institutions offering occupational training of less than 1 year. The public 2-year 
sector enrolls nearly half of all undergraduates; 2 this sector offers programs that range from vo- 
cational training of 1 year or less to the first 2 years of coursework leading toward a bachelor’s 
degree. 

This report begins with an overview focusing on the diversity of the 1999-2000 under- 
graduate population. It discusses several student characteristics including gender, race/ethnicity, 
age, citizenship, immigration status, parenthood, and disability status. These groups are exam- 
ined with respect to socioeconomic indicators including income and the highest level of educa- 
tion completed by students’ parents, as well as their enrollment patterns in postsecondary 
education. 

The overview is followed by a detailed compendium of tables and bulleted findings divided 
into several sections as follows: 

• Enrollment and attendance; 

• Degree program, field of study, and GPA; 

• Student characteristics; 

• Financial aid and credit card debt; 

• Work, community service, and voting; and 

• Students with disabilities and remedial education. 

Data 

The estimates and statistics reported in the tables and figures are based on data from the 
1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000), a survey that represents 
all students enrolled in U.S. postsecondary institutions. Its primary purpose is to provide detailed 
information on how students and their families pay for postsecondary education. The survey also 
contains comprehensive data on enrollment, attendance, and student demographic characteristics. 



2 See compendium table 1.1. 
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The NPSAS:2000 data set contains several sources of data: institutional data, financial aid 
records, national loan files, and student interviews. Variables presented throughout the report are 
defined in the glossary (appendix A). The report is based on institutional records of approxi- 
mately 50,000 undergraduates from approximately 1,000 institutions and on telephone interviews 
with about 35,000 undergraduates. For more information about the data sources used here, con- 
sult the methodology report for the NPSAS:2000 survey (NCES 2002-152). 
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